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ANNUAL MEETING, APRIL, 1922 

THE annual meeting was held on Thursday, the 13 th in- 
stant, at three o'clock, p. m., the first Vice-President, 
Mr. Rhodes, in the chair. 
The record of the last meeting was read and approved. 
The Librarian reported the following accessions: 

From Dr. Charles E. Banks, of Chicago, manuscript and printed 
material relating to Arnold's Expedition to Quebec, 1775. 

From Lawrence Shaw Mayo, a certificate of two shares in the 
capital stock of the Boston, Hartford, & Erie Railroad Company, 
Boston, August 31, 1865. 

From Dr. Charles H. Hare, a parchment commission by 
George II to Roger Townshend as Captain of the Regiment of 
Horse, February 18, 1728/9, in Lieutenant General George Wade's 
Regiment of Horse. 

From Albert Matthews, a photographic copy of the Journal of 
a Voyage from London to Virginia, 1754, by Mrs. Charlotte 
Browne, to be printed in the Transactions of the Colonial Society 
of Massachusetts. 

From George G. Bulfinch, by deposit, a number of Bulfinch 
family papers, 1785-1867. 

From Walter Eliot Thwing, by deposit, log-books of the Ship 
Unicorn, 1837— 1840, an< ^ °f *h e Daniel Marcy, 1868-1872. 

By purchase, some papers of the family of Rev. William P. 
Lunt, of Quincy, for many years a Resident Member of the 
Society; also a letter of Thomas P. Rutledge to Lieut. C. H. 
Davis, dated at Charleston, October 20, 1836. 

The Cabinet-Keeper reported the following gifts: 

From Frank W. Bayley, two photographs of inscriptions on the 
back of the canvas of two paintings by Jeremiah Dummer in 1691, 
owned by Mr. Paul Hamlen, a direct descendant; one a self- 
portrait, and the other a portrait of Mrs. Dummer. 

From Lawrence Shaw Mayo, a photograph of Samuel Jacques, 
1850, owner of Ten Hills farm. 

From Mrs. James W. Longley, of Halifax, Nova Scotia, a photo- 
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graph of " The Finding of Moses " painted by Mather Brown in 
1770 and owned by her. 

From Dr. Malcolm Storer, three engravings, by Samuel Walker, 
of the Hancock House, and the Tremont House, Boston, and of 
Amherst College. 

From Everett Pepperrell Wheeler, of New York, a photograph 
of Lady Pepperrell, from a painting by Copley about 1770, be- 
longing to Mr. Wheeler. 

From Mr. Norcross, a half-tone view of Washington Street, 
looking south from the corner of Milk Street, from a photograph 
taken in 1855. 

From Mrs. Kingsmill Marrs, two mourning bracelets made of 
hair and gold in memory of the two children of John Hancock: 
Lydia Hancock, who died in 1777 aged nine months, and John 
George Washington Hancock, who died in 1787 aged nine years. 
These bracelets were bought at the sale of the Hancock family 
effects by John Mellen of Boston, later of Madison, Indiana, great 
uncle of Mrs. Marrs. John Hancock and Dorothy Quincy were 
married at Fairfield, Conn., on August 29, 1775. 

From Mrs. Austin Holden, a pair of Perkins Metallic Tractors, 
patented in 1798 and used by Dr. Elisha Perkins (1741-1799) of 
Connecticut, in the treatment of disease. 

From Mr. Dickinson of New York a medal designed by Julius 
A. Kilenyi and struck in honor of President Charles W. Eliot, by 
J. F. Newman, Inc., of New York. 

From George W. Hamilton, the medal in silver of S. P. Gross, 
of Kentucky, issued in connection with the World's Columbian Ex- 
position of 1892-93. 

From Mr. Norcross, a bronze medal of the 32 s Annual Congress 
of the National Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, 
at Buffalo, 192 1. 

The Vice-President announced the death of two Corres- 
ponding Members, James Wilberforce Longley, of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, and Albert Venn Dicey, of All Souls' College, 
Oxford, England; and gave some reminiscences of Mr. Dicey, 
including an anecdote of his connection with Mr. Bryce, 
which suggests that in the incident mentioned was the origin 
of The American Commonwealth. 

Dr. Shattuck, in connection with some manuscript 
volumes, said: 
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The earliest letter book is that of William Dowries Cheever, 
beginning in June, 1765, and continuing till his death in 1788, 
and dealing wholly with his mercantile concerns. A wish 
to have " a Lad Brought me from the Blew Coat Hospitall 
in London " to serve as an apprentice, is somewhat unusual, 
but had occurred in other cases. Two letter books of his son, 
William Cheever, run from 1774 to 1787 and are also mer- 
cantile in contents, but the writer was on the continent of 
Europe in 1781 and 1782 and a number of the letters are 
addressed to his father. The series gives a good picture of 
the courses into which American commerce was turned by 
the War for Independence and growing connections with the 
countries of northern Europe, chiefly with Holland and her 
island in the West Indies — St. Eustatius. A letter book of 
Caleb Davis of Boston, as Agent of Massachusetts, 1 extends 
from March, 1782, to March, 1786, and shows the wide in- 
terests of the Agent's office and the commercial interests of 
Caleb Davis. There is also a volume by William Downes 
Cheever of problems in navigation, fully illustrated with 
colored drawings, which he prepared under the teaching of 
Owen Harris, " master of the Mathematical School in Boston, 
1736." The first leaf is almost illegible, which is explained 
by the note in Cheever's writing: " N. B. Washd out when 
Cast away in No. Carolina 1749." 

On Owen Harris I give a few references that have come 
to my notice, as well as something on Mathematical Schools 
in Boston early in the eighteenth century: 

September 8, 171 2. " Liberty is granted to Edward Mills, 
Owen Harrisse, and Hannah Taper, to Exercise the Keeping 
of School within this Town." 2 

March 12, 1721-22. On a memorial of sundry of the in- 
habitants about repairing or securing the South Battery, 
Owen Harris was a member of the committee reporting 
May 18. 3 

March 13, 1726-27. The Selectmen and such as shall be 
joined with them were to enquire about a " Sutable Person 
for a Master of the South School," and Owen Harris was one 

1 Proceedings, uv. 216. 

2 Boston Records, xi. 172. 

3 lb., vm. 163, 166. 
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of the persons placed on the committee. Peter Blin was 
endorsed by them and accepted. 1 

In 1740 he again served on a committee on fortifying the 
town. 2 

Appeared for his wife's father among grantees of Narra- 
ganset townships. 3 

Owen Harris and Susanna Love were married by Rev. In- 
crease Mather, August 17, 1715.* 

Second Grammar School house was located in N. Bennet 
Street on land bought of Mrs. Susanna Love. 1712? 5 

Richard Bennett, 1648-50, became proprietor of 3 or 4 
acres in northerly part of Boston, Will, 1677; had son Peter, 
d. 1676, and a granddaughter Susanna Bennett who married 
John Love, and after his death, in 1709, she married Owen 
Harris. She died before February, 1736. The land was 
bounded by Bennett, North (now Hanover) and Love Lane 
(now Tileston) Streets. 

It would appear that the opening of a mathematical 
school, which was another name for a school on navigation, 
required some formalities. Joseph Kent in 1736 came from 
Plymouth to Boston and putting up at the inn of James 
Busby, set up a school for teaching the mathematics with- 
out advising the Selectmen of his intention, which was con- 
trary to law. An order was given to punish Busby and for 
Kent to appear before the Selectmen. 6 What was done to 
Busby is not a matter of record, but Kent made a proper 
application and Rev. Mr. Foxcroft and Chauncy (to whose 
church he belonged) testifying to his life and conversation, 
he was granted " Liberty to keep a School in this Town, for 
the Teaching and Instructing Youth, &c. in Mathematical 
Arts and Sciences; Whilst he continues to behave himself to 
the Approbation of the Select Men of the Town for the 
time being." 7 He does not appear again in the records of 
the Selectmen. 

1 lb., 204, 211. 

2 lb., xn. 269. 

» N. E. Hist. Gen. Register, xvi. 143. 

4 lb., xxxiv. 95. 

5 lb., xm. 261. 

• Boston Records, xm. 29s. 
T lb., xv. 4. 
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In the next year a Mr. Scammel opened a mathematical 
school at the north end of the town and printed advertise- 
ment of it before he had obtained the approbation of the 
Selectmen. He, too, was notified that his conduct was 
illegal, but that ended the matter, so far as the records 
show. 1 In 1738 Isaac Greenwood petitioned for leave to 
open a school for instructing youth and others in mathe- 
matics and other parts of learning and permission was given 
" Whilst he continues to regulate the same in Conformity to 
the Laws of this Province in that Case made and provided, 
and to the approbation of the Select Men for the time be- 
ing." 2 Four years later Nathan Prince petitioned to have 
a school to teach young gentlemen the mathematics, natural 
philosophy, history, etc. and was treated most handsomely, 
for he was admitted an inhabitant of the town and granted 
liberty to give instruction in the following subjects: " In 
Arithmetick, The Elements of Geometry & Algebra, in 
Trigonometry & Navigation, In the Arts of Dialling, Survey- 
ing, Gauging & other kinds of mensuration; In Astronomy 
& Geography with the Use of the Globes & in the Several 
kinds of the Projection of the Sphere As also in the General 
Principles & Rules of Fortification & Gunnery together with 
Lectures on History & Natural Philosophy, Agreeable to 
his Petition." 3 Finally, in 1749, John Leach received liberty 
to teach the "Art of Navigation and other Branches of the 
Mathematicks," * thus proving conclusively that a school 
of mathematics was a school of navigation. These various 
" schools " appear to have been outside of the annual visita- 
tion, that ceremony being confined to grammar and writing 
schools. 

The Society then proceeded to the business of the Annual 
Meeting, and 
Mr. Dowse read the 

1 lb., 88. 

2 Boston Records, xv. 137. 
8 lb., xvn. 6, 7. 

4 lb., 220. 
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Report of the Council 

A year ago the Council took notice of the retirement of 
Mr. Lord from the Treasurership and of Mr. Winslow 
Warren from the office of senior Vice-President, reluctantly 
yielding to their urgent wishes. In now yielding to the 
equal insistence of Mr. Rhodes to be relieved from the office 
of senior Vice-President it can only express its deep regret 
at the occasion and bow to the necessity. Coming from 
another State and by good works winning an election in 1893 
Mr. Rhodes has occupied a position in the Society that has 
been quite unique. Only members of Massachusetts birth 
had held the offices of President and Vice-President, and he 
offers the sole exception. It is no violation of confidence to 
say that he could have had the higher office had he so de- 
sired; it is only one more evidence of the fitness of his adop- 
tion by the Society and the sense of obligation which he has 
always recognized. On its part the Society now records its 
sense of his high ability, his readiness to serve and his unself- 
ish labors and interest in the advanced purposes of the 
Society. His presence and counsel will be missed; his re- 
turn with renewed strength will be ardently desired. He 
carries with him the cordial esteem of all. 

It is a pleasure to note a continuation of gifts of manu- 
scripts. The most important accession in the past year was 
the Livingston-Ridley manuscripts, of national interest, the 
gift of Dr. Charles L. Nichols, of Worcester. It supplements 
the Kellen and Washburn gifts as a reminder of active in- 
terest in the principal object of the Society. The Shattuck 
and Warren papers, both large collections, are a valuable 
aid to the history of medical practice in New England, re- 
plete with information on the science and on social Boston. 
Of books there has been no important gift and the acces- 
sions have been such as were needed to complete the works 
of reference or to keep up with the writings on New England 
history. It is opportune to remind our members that in 
New England manuscripts the Society stands first in impor- 
tance and to claim that holders of such material will find it 
to their best interests to deposit it here where it may round 
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out the records and thus avoid the ill effects and inconven- 
ience of dispersal in widely separated localities. The pur- 
poses of the historian are best served by concentration of 
these original sources. 

The situation in the printing trade has set at nought all 
announcements of publications made a year ago. For nine 
months a strike paralyzed the establishments and four 
months after a partial resumption of work the effects are 
still seriously felt. Volume 54 of the Proceedings and the 
third volume of the Journals of the House of Representa- 
tives of Massachusetts-Bay are only to be bound; Volume 75 
of the Collections — Massachusetts Broadsides — is nearly 
complete and the copy of Volume 76 — Massachusetts Coins 
and Medals — is in the printer's hands. The Warren-Adams 
volume (the 73d of the Collections) is ready and the first 
of the Winthrop volumes will be sent to the printer early in 
the summer, if the conditions permit. The Letters of Theo- 
dore Lyman during the Wilderness campaign, 1863-1865, 
will be published in the autumn, a notable addition to the 
literature of the War of Secession. The copy of the fourth 
volume of the House Journals is with the printer and that of 
Volume ss of the Proceedings (1921-22) is ready to be sent 
as soon as Volume 54 has been completed. It also will con- 
tain a series of war letters from the Dalton brothers — John 
C, Jr., Edward Barry and Henry Rogers Dalton. Until 
conditions improve, it is unwise to make definite plans, for 
at present there is too great uncertainty of performance. 

The photostat has been fully occupied in the past year 
and almost entirely in large undertakings. Three years of 
the Boston News-Letter were printed bringing the reproduc- 
tion to the end of 1750 or the first forty-six years of the 
newspaper. An important instalment of North Carolina 
papers published before 1800 was also finished, at the in- 
stance of the Historical Commission of North Carolina. A 
second instalment is to be printed in the coming year. 
" Ledger A," a volume of 700 pages wholly in Washington's 
writing, was reproduced in an edition of fourteen copies, 
under permission graciously given by the Library of Con- 
gress, where is the original volume. Its value as a personal 
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and economic record is beyond question. Sets of more than 
one hundred English and American broadsides of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries have been distributed in fif- 
teen libraries, material of great rarity and almost unknown, 
yet of good political and literary value. 

The calls for photostat work from sister institutions have 
been answered, as well as such as could aid scholarship and 
historical research, and in meeting these needs the Society 
has gained in obtaining for itself material or like courtesies 
from other institutions. The total number of prints made in 
the year was 22,487 and since April, 1915, soon after the 
photostat was installed and statistics of product were kept, 
153,706; but the mere figures of output give no indication of 
the wide range and quality of the product. It is bringing 
into the Society records it could never hope to see before 
this application of photography was perfected, much less to 
own, and it is drawing leading collections into closer relations 
by which they exchange benefits. 

In the early Americana series twenty-four issues have been 
made and distributed among the ten subscribing libraries, 
thus attaining the sixty-second number or volume. Among 
these twenty-four may be mentioned: two issues of the 
Maryland law on religion, 1689; three editions of Vespuccius 
(1505-1516); the English translation of Espeio's New 
Mexico, 1587; Hawkins' True Declaration, 1569; Gould's 
Brief Narration, 1700; Of the New Lands, 1522; George 
Fox, Something in answer, 1678; Dutch West India Com- 
pany's Orders of 162 1, in English; notices of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, 1 696-1 699, and the Florence edition of Dati, 
1493 — each one of the highest rarity and interest. The 
series has proved its usefulness and has enriched all the 
libraries concerned. Even the largest libraries are obliged to 
question the wisdom of paying prices now asked for originals 
and are glad to have a reproduction which will meet all the 
requirements of bibliography and of the writer of history. 
Public institutions do not feel justified in locking up their 
funds in high priced rarities and few private collectors can 
hope to form other than a limited library in any one line. 
The resort, therefore, to photostat reproductions is justified 
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and is becoming more general; but thus far it is safe to say 
that no other library has successfully executed so many large 
undertakings covering so widely different fields of research 
material. 

An institution like this is not to be measured by one year's 
development, but by the progress made in a decade or in a 
generation. Thirty years ago the Society was still in almost 
primitive conditions. Ten years ago it had made some 
advance, but at either point of time no such growth as has 
occurred could have been foreseen. In 1897 our possessions 
filled only a part of the new building, a structure that was 
looked upon as good for years of accumulation. Today, 
after weeding out tons of duplicate material, our shelving is 
overcrowded, our storage space completely filled and our 
floors groaning from the overweight of necessary accessions. 
Each year the problem becomes more acute and can only 
be solved by an addition to the present structure, an exten- 
sion competent to receive the ever increasing store of price- 
less historical material. However flattering the growing 
dependence of scholars and of the public on the purposes 
and facilities of the Society may be, it involves a greater 
proportionate responsibility in meeting the demands made 
upon it. It must still rest upon the generosity of members 
and others. 

Report of the Treasurer 

In presenting my first report as Treasurer of this Society 
as required by the By-Laws (Chapter VII, Article 2), I 
cannot refrain from paying a tribute to my predecessors in 
office. Whether in the lean years, when there was neither 
a building nor funds beyond the dues of the members, or in 
the years when funds began to be received and by steady 
progress resulted in a building and adequate endowments, 
the treasurers have managed what they had with skill and 
success. To them is largely due the praise for the present 
financial solidity of the Society and for the opportunity for 
growth in lines and on a scale which fifty years ago would 
hardly have been deemed possible. 

In compliance with the requirements of the By-Laws, 
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Chapter VII, article 2, the Treasurer respectfully submits 
his Annual Report made up to April 1, 1922. 

The Special funds now held by the Treasurer are thirty- 
five in number, an increase of two, the additions being the 
bequests of Robert A. Boit of $5,000.00 and James Schouler 
$2,850.00. A list of these funds, with the income and 
expenditure of each fund, appears in Exhibit V in this 
report. 

An account of twenty-nine of the funds giving a brief his- 
tory of each will be found in the Treasurer's report for year 
ending March 31, 1910 (Proceedings xliii. 529), the 
thirtieth in the 191 1 report, the thirty-first and thirty-second 
in that for 1920. The Robert Winthrop was established last 
year and numbers 34 and 35 are the amounts received under 
the wills of Robert A. Boit $5,000.00 and James Schouler 
$2,850.00. In addition to the above there was added to the 
principal of the Adams Fund $2,993.97 from the sale of 
Publications. A list of the securities now on hand follows 
and shows 

Bonds Par Value $476,500.00 

Stocks " " 157,200.00 

Savings Bank Books 1,777.56 

$635,477-S6 

Represented by Investment Acct. $601,852.00 

During the past year, taking advantage of financial con- 
ditions with which you all, no doubt, are familiar, your 
Treasurer disposed of a little over one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars ($150,000.) worth of investments, mostly 
those maturing within a few years, for which prices near 
par were obtained. The average yield of these securities 
was around 5%. The amount received from these sales was 
invested in long term, non-callable, high grade securities 
yielding slightly better than 6J%, which increased our an- 
nual income on this amount by approximately twenty-two 
hundred and fifty dollars ($2,250.00). Additional invest- 
ments of income and of the Schouler and Boit funds have 
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been made to the amount of twenty-five thousand dollars 
($25,000.00) to yield 6^%. 

The eighteen thousand dollars ($18,000.) in the Building 
Fund has been invested in short term securities to yield 
about 6%. 

The sales and purchases mentioned above were made with 
the approval of all the members of the Finance Committee. 



INVESTMENTS 




Schedule of 


Bonds 




Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. 


4 


199S 


$14,500.00 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. 


4 


I99S adj 


9,000.00 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 


4 


1959 


3,000.00 


Bangor & Aroostook R. R. 


4 


1951 


10,000.00 


Boston & Albany R. R. 


S 


1938 


10,000.00 


Boston & Maine 


4i 


1944 


6,000.00 


Chicago Jet. Union Stock Yards 


5 


1940 


10,000.00 


Cleveland Short Line 


4i 


1961 


10,000.00 


Fitchburg 


4 


1927 


9,000.00 


Kansas City, Clinton & Springfield 


5 


1925 


3,000.00 


Long Island 


4 


1949 


6,000.00 


N. Y. Central & Hudson River 


4 


1934 


15,000.00 


No. Pacific Great Northern 


6i 


1936 


10,000.00 


Oregon Short Line 


4 


1929 


10,000.00 


Oregon Short Line 


S 


1946 


10,000.00 


Pere Marquette R. R. 


s 


19S6 


15,000.00 


Pere Marquette R. R. 


4 


I9S6 


2,000.00 


Rio Grand Western 


4 


1939 


5,000.00 


American Tel. & Tel. Co. 


4 


1929 


10,000.00 


Boston Elevated Railway 


5 


1942 


8,000.00 


Blackstone Valley Gas & Elec. 


S 


1939 


10,000.00 


Central Maine Power Co. 


7 


1941 


10,000.00 


Connecticut Light & Power Co. 


S 


1963 


10,000.00 


Connecticut Light & Power Co. 


7 


I95i 


10,000.00 


Dedham Water Co. 


5 


I93S 


5,000.00 


Detroit-Edison Co. 


S 


1933 


10,000.00 


Duquesne Light Co. 


6 


1949 


10,000.00 


Hartford Elec. Co. 


7 


1930 


S.ooo.oo 


Lowell, Lawrence & Haverhill St 








R. R. 


S 


1923 


2 ,000.00 


Mass. Lighting Co. 


7 


1930 


10,000.00 


New England Tel. & Tel Co. 


S 


1932 


10,000.00 


Old Colony Gas Co. 


5 


1931 


5,000.00 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co. 


S 


1937 


10,000.00 


Plymouth Elec. Lt. Co. 


S 


192S 


2,000.00 


Carry forward 


$284,500.00 
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Brought forward 






$284,500.00 


Railway & Light Sec. Co. 


5 


1046 


5,000.00 


Seattle Electric Co. 


5 


1929 


5,000.00 


Shawinigan Water & Power Co. 


6 


I9SO 


12,000.00 


So. California Edison Co. 


6 


1944 


10,000.00 


United Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co. 


44 


1929 


10,000.00 


United Elec. Securities Co. 


S 


1936, '39. '4°. '42 


25,000.00 


Washington Water Power Co. 


s 


1939 


10,000.00 


Western Tel. & Tel. Co. 


s 


1932 


10,000.00 


Western Union Tel. Co. 


5 


1938 


10,000.00 


Wilmington City Elec. Co. 


5 


1951 


5,000.00 


American Agricultural Chemical 


74 


1941 


10,000.00 


American Sugar 


6 


1937 


15,000.00 


General Electric Co. 


5 


I9S2 


10,000.00 


U. S. Steel Corporation 


s 


1963 


10,000.00 


Danish Government 


6 


1942 


10,000.00 


City of Winnipeg 


6 


1946 


15,000.00 


Toronto Harbour Commissioners 


4± 


1953 


10,000.00 


Kingdom of Belgium 


74 


I94S 
Par value 


10,000.00 




476,500.00 



Schedule or Stocks 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Pfd 158 shs. $15,800,00 

Boston & Albany 35 " 3»5oo.oo 

Boston & Maine. 1st Pfd 25 " 2,500.00 

Old Colony R. R 25 " 2,500.00 

Chicago Jet. Rys. & Union Stock Yds. Pfd. . . 150 " 15,000.00 

American Glue Co. Common 25 " 2,500.00 

American Smelting & Ref. Co. Pfd 75 " 7.500.00 

American Sugar Ref Co. Pfd 50 " 5,000.00 

Kansas City Stock Yds. Pfd 302 " 30,200.00 

Pacific Mills 200 " 20,000.00 

Boston Real Estate Trust 6 " 6,000.00 

State Street Exchange 5 " 500.00 

United Fruit Co too " 10,000.00 

Merchants National Bank 85 " 8,500.00 

National Shawmut Bank 50 " 5,000.00 

Second National Bank 50 " 5,000.00 

American Tel. & Tel. Co 50 " 5,000.00 

Cincinnati Gas & Elec. Co 10 " 1,000.00 

Cons. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. of Bait. 8% Pfd. . 5a " 5,000.00 

Puget Sound Lt. & Power Co. Pfd 52 " 5,200.00 

" " " " " " Common ... 5 " 500.00 

" " Power & Light Co. Prior Pfd. . 10 " 1,000.00 



1518 " $157,200.00 
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Building Fund 

Am. Tel. & Tel. Co., 6s, 1924 $6,000.00 

Edison Elec, 3y sis, 1925 6,000.00 

Prov. British Columbia, 6s, 1025 6,000.00 



$18,000.00 



Schedule or Savings Bank Books 

M. A. Parker Fund $1,563.18 

Brattle St. Church Model Fund , 214.38 



$i,777-S6 



Recapitulation 

Bonds, par value $476,500.00 

Stocks, par value 157,200.00 

Savings Bank Books 1,777-56 



$635477-56 



Building Fund $18,000.00 



Balance Sheet, March 31, 1922 

Cash $68548 Funds, Exhibit II . . . $532,91 7-73 

Investment Acct. . . . 601,852.00 Unexpended Balances of 

Funds 69,619.75 



$602,537.48 



$602,53748 

EXHIBIT I 

Investment Account 

Balance, April 1, 1921 $579436.37 

Added during year: 

Securities bought $175,899.50 

Saving Bank Interest 77.33 175,976.83 

$755413-20 
Less Securities matured or sold 153,561.20 



Balance March 31, 1922 $601,852.00 
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EXHIBIT H 

Increase of Funds in Year 1921-1922 

Amount of Funds, April 1, 1921 $517,650.26 

Added during year: 
Centenary Funds: 

Anonymous Fund $352.20 

J. L. Sibley Fund 4,071.30 

Robert A. Boit Fund 5,000.00 

James Schouler Fund 2,850.00 

Adams Fund 2,993-97 15,26747 

Total of Funds March 31, 1922 $532i9i7-73 

EXHIBIT III 

Accumulated Income op Funds 

Balance Accumulated Income, April 1, 1921 $63,351.53 

Income during year 41,855.20 

$105,206.73 

Added to Principal Centenary Funds $4423.50 

Expenditures during year 31,16348 35,586.98 

Balance March 31, 1922 $69,619.75 

EXHIBIT IV 
Cash Account 

Balance on hand, April 1, 1921 $1,56542 

Receipts during year: 

Publications $565-75 

Photostat 4>2i6-85 

Royalties 200.00 

Gift of Mr. W. B. H. Dowse . . . 1,200.00 

Credited to General Fund Income . $6,182.60 

Income from Investments 35403.98 

Interest on Bank Balances .... 191.29 

" " Savings Bank Books . . 77-33 

Total Income $41,855.20 

Credited to Income of Various Funds . . . $37431.70 
" " Principal Centenary Funds . . . 4423.50 

$41,855.20 

Robert A. Boit 5,000.00 

James Schouler 2,850.00 

Adams Fund accretions from royalties .... 2,993.97 

Investment Account: 
Sales and Securities Matured 153,561.20 

$206,260.37 

Carry forward $206,260.37 $i.S6S4» 
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Cash Account — Continued. 

Brought forward $206,260.37 $1,56542 

Charges during year to March 31, 1921: 
Investment Account: 

Securities bought $175,899.50 

Additions to Savings Bank . . . 77.33 175,976.83 30,283.54 

Balance forward $31,848.96 

Brought over $31,848.96 

Income Account: 

Bindery $1,411.51 

Binding 579-96 

Books, Pamphlets, Newspapers, & mss 1,887.93 

Building: 

Cleaning $538-37 

Engineer 1,289.20 

Fuel 904.27 

Furniture 321.95 

Light 503-73 

Repairs 1,231.62 

Telephone 166.74 

Water 72.22 

Insurance 67.95 

Supplies 49.65 5.I4S-70 

Photostat 4,79645 

Portraits and Medals 921.10 

Postage 143-54 

Printing: 

Proceedings, vol. 54 $54045 

" 55 13-50 

House Journal 59.53 

Illustrations 649.88 

Miscellaneous 188.69 1452.05 

Salaries: 

Librarians and Assistants $5490.00 

Editors and Assistants 7,243.32 12,733.32 

Stationery 11844 

Treasurer's Office: 

Bond $25.00 

Bookkeeper 1,000.00 

Safe Deposit Vault 60.00 

Certified Public Accountant . . . 75-oo 1,160.00 

Stationery 11844 

$31,163.48 31,16348 
Balance on hand, March 31, 1922 $68548 
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EXHIBIT V. 






Income and Expenditures of Funds for the Year Ending 






March 31 


1922. 








Balance 


Income 


Expendi- 


Balance 


Principal 




Mar.31,'21 


ture 


Mar.31,'22 


of Funds 


Adams 


$i,93i .52 


$2,223.86 


$1,045.00 


$3,110.38 


$3i,3i3-7 6 


Amory 


2,°4S -59 


213.06 


146.03 


2,112.62 


3,000.00 


Appleton .... 


4,521.06 


866.64 


1,410.00 


3,977-7o 


12,203.00 


Bigelow 


617.51 


142.04 


126.55 


633-00 


2 ,000 . 00 


Billings 


4,30S -95 


710.19 


649.88 


4,366 . 26 


10,000.00 


Boit 




355 09 




355-09 


5,000.00 


Brattle St 


105.07 


9-31 




114.38 


100 . 00 


Chamberlain . . . 


207.92 


87.52 


66.22 


229.22 


1,232 -33 


Dawse 


62.21 


710.19 


684.53 


87.87 


10,000 . 00 


Ellis 


196 . 60 


2,248.92 


2,317 -44 


128.08 


31,666.66 


Frothingham . . 


3,183 -57 


213.06 




3,39663 


3,000.00 


General .... 


3,448-43 


10,210.00 


9,5I3.30 


4,14513 


56,709.16 


Hunnewell. . . . 


3,336 .97 


355-09 




3,692.06 


5,000.00 


Lawrence .... 


1,278.13 


213.06 




1,491.19 


3,000.00 


Lowell 


873-24 


213.06 




1,086.30 


3,000.00 


Mass. Hist. Trust 


5,716.46 


710.19 


9,11.74 


5,5i4.9i 


10,000.00 


Parker 


88.68 


68.02 


87.50 


69.20 


1,000.00 


Peabody .... 


S,762.4S 


1,571-14 


540.45 


6,793 14 


22,123.00 


Salisbury .... 


292.21 


355 09 


414.05 


233-25 


5,000.00 


Savage 


1,225 -34 


426.10 


220.19 


1,431-25 


6,000.00 


Schouler 




202.40 




202 . 40 


2,850.00 


C. A. L. Sibley. . 


728.64 


i,598 -59 


1,758.98 


568.25 


22,509.48 


J.L.Sibley . . . 


4,131.22 


8,598.72 


8,894.00 


3,835.94 


121,077.40 


Slafter 


367 .23 


71.01 


41.12 


397.12 


1,000.00 


Chas. Card Smith 


799.61 


1,065.28 


833-32 


1,031-57 


15,000.00 


Waterston No. i . 


1,345-86 


355-09 


58.00 


1,642.95 


5,000.00 


Waterston No. 2. . 


3,822.36 


710.19 


13-50 


4,519-05 


10,000 . 00 


Waterston No. 3 . 


5,031-50 


710.19 




5,74i-69 


10,000 . 00 


Waterston Library 


596 . 20 


275.20 


81.68 


789.72 


3,875 14 


R. C. Winthrop . 


4,329.81 


710.19 


890.00 


4,150.00 


10,000.00 


T. L. Winthrop . 


580.12 


167.93 


115.00 


633 • 05 


2,364.66 


Wm. Winthrop . 


1,729.98 


3S5-09 


345 -oo 


1,740.07 


5,000.00 


Robert Winthrop . 
Total 

Sibley Centenary . 
Anonymous Cen- 


690.09 


710.19 




1,400.28 


10,000.00 


$63,351.53 


$37,431 .70 

4,071.30 
352-20 


$31,16375 


$69,619.75 


$440,024 . 19 

85,497 -30 
7,396 • 24 








tenary 
Total Income . . 
J Total Funds 




41,855.20 






532,917.73 
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Report of the Librarian 

During the past year there have been added to the Library: 

Books, 883 

Pamphlets, 1111 

Manuscripts, bound, 85 

Broadsides, 234 2313 



These numbers show the normal growth of our collections. 
While the additions have not reached the totals of some 
recent years, they more than make up in value. Reports 
of the Librarian have been made from month to month, de- 
scribing the more important gifts and purchases, and also 
the deposits. But the much larger number of the accessions 
not there mentioned have furnished many good and useful 
works, in general, and in local history, also some of biblio- 
graphical interest, as well as serial historical publications, 
and books of reference. Books and serial publications on 
English history and biography have continued to be sought 
for their use in connection with our American studies. The 
photostat has added copies of many rare and valuable pieces, 
including manuscripts and more than two hundred broadsides, 
impossible for us to obtain in their original form. 

Our rich manuscript division has received, besides the 
volumes enumerated above, many thousands of single pieces, 
which eventually will be placed in folders for convenient use. 
The bindery has been kept busy doing a needful and impor- 
tant service in repairing, mounting, arranging, and in pre- 
paring papers for final binding. The Warren family papers, 
given by our associate Dr. J. Collins Warren, are still going 
through this process. The Livingston, Ridley, and Sedgwick 
papers, the valuable accession received at the March meet- 
ing, have been placed in strong temporary folders, marked as 
the gift of the donor, Dr. Charles L. Nichols. Another valu- 
able gift relating to the Phips Expedition of 1690, and to the 
Arnold Expedition of 1775, given by Dr. Charles E. Banks, 
of Chicago, has been treated in the same way. The work 
of this department has been of great service to the Society. 
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The Library from its earliest days in 1791, has been an 
important feature of our history as an organization. The 
slow accumulations of many long years have brought to- 
gether material of priceless value, and of great interest 
and importance to the student and investigator. The 
Library has gone along from year to year giving assistance 
in the chief function of the Society, the " diffusion of mate- 
rials for American history " and desiring in its more recent 
years to open its doors wider to those seekers after the 
sources which we can supply. Many workers during the 
year have availed themselves of our hearty welcome and of 
such opportunities as the Society can afford, in preparation 
of works requiring extended researches. A large amount 
of time is required of the Library staff for such activities, 
to say nothing about the imperative demands in the routine 
work necessary to keep the Library in a good condition for 
efficient service. 

Members and friends of the Society can render a good 
service in lending a helping hand in securing both gifts and 
deposits of printed and manuscript pieces. The most re- 
cent gift by our associate Dr. Charles L. Nichols is warmly 
appreciated. Several other members have made the Library 
the grateful recipient of material of value, as well as of 
copies of their own works. It will be a great encourage- 
ment to your Librarian to feel the sympathetic interest and 
support of the members in helping make the Library of the 
best service possible. 

The Society accepted with regret the resignation of Mr. 
Charles Stearns on April 30, 192 1, from his position as 
Assistant to the Librarian, having entered the service in 
July, 1899. The work of cataloguing, of which he had 
charge, has been taken up by Mrs. Clara P. Shepardson, 
who entered upon her duties on August 1, 1921. 

Julius H. Tuttle, 

Librarian 
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Report of the Cabinet-Keeper 

Substantial additions to the Cabinet and to the Collection 
of coins, medals and currency have been made during the 
past year, which have been reported from month to month 
and need not be repeated here — reference being made to 
the published Proceedings. 

Dr. Storer, the Curator, reports that 109 coins and medals 
of which 12 were of Massachusetts, and about 350 pieces 
of paper money of which 18 were of Massachusetts, have 
been added. 

The loan exhibition in Ellis Hall during the fall and 
winter was very successful both in the remarkable charac- 
ter of the articles shown and- in the attendance of visitors. 

Several gifts to the Society have resulted directly from 
the exhibition. 

Grenville H. Norcross, 

Cabinet-Keeper 

Captain Frothingham read the 

Report of the Committee on the Library and Cabinet 

This Committee, appointed to Examine and Report upon 
the Library and Cabinet of the Society, met on March 29, 
1922, at the Rooms of the Society, in company with the 
Librarian, the Cabinet-Keeper, and the Curator of the Coin 
Collection. With these gentlemen, the Committee made an 
inspection of the collections in their charge. 

It was an impressive experience, to be shown these pos- 
sessions of the Society, and to realize their value for the 
study of American history. These great possibilities of 
future usefulness emphasize the urgent need of space for 
the proper accommodation of the Society's collections, 
which are now so crowded together as to be unavailable. 
This crowding can only be remedied by enlarging the Build- 
ing of the Society. 

It should be clearly stated that this necessary addition 
to the Building of the Society is recommended for other 
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reasons than solely for the good of the Society and its Mem- 
bers. It must be recognized that this enlarged building 
would be a public benefit, in the truest and broadest sense, 
for the people of New England. 

The Exhibition, on the occasion of the Pilgrim Anniver- 
sary, was an object lesson on the good results that would 
follow, if sufficient space could be added to make the col- 
lections accessible and known to the public. In fact, this 
Exhibition taught a double lesson. Not only was it shown 
that the public would find interest and profit in historical 
collections, but it was also proved that there was a wealth 
of historical treasures in this community, of which the 
Society would be the natural custodian. 

So pressing is the need of the addition to the Society's 
Building, and so evident the increased usefulness of the 
Society which would follow, that this necessity overshadows 
everything else. As the Members know, tentative plans 
have been made for an addition, which would contain five 
stories of fire-proof stacks. This would also comprise the 
much needed elevator, and the enlargement of the hall on 
the third story into a centre of the Library, for work and 
study. The extension of the Cabinet Room to the rear is 
also needed, and this would include a gain of valuable 
space in the additional basement, under this extension. 

Every effort should be made by the Society to obtain this 
necessary enlargement of its Building. 

The Society is doing valuable work in binding manu- 
scripts and documents, and in making photostat reproduc- 
tions of important historical documents. This good work 
is being seriously hampered by the present crowded condi- 
tions — and it is only temporary relief that can be obtained 
by disposing of newspapers, magazines, and pamphlets, which 
are outside the province of the Society. 

As an example of the historical value of the Society's col- 
lections, which should be more widely known, this Commit- 
tee would recommend that reproductions be made for the 
Society's " Proceedings," and for other proper uses, of the 
interesting group of three drawings by a British officer at 
the time of the Siege of Boston: (i) Plan of Boston, and 
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siege works, (2) View of Charles Town from Copse-hill 
Battery, (3) View of the Boston Lines. These are impor- 
tant drawings, very skilfully done. They have never been 
reproduced, and they would command wide interest. 

Thomas G. Frothingham 
Henry B. Washburn 
George G. Wolkins 

Mr. Dowse, for the Committee to nominate officers for 
the ensuing year, made a report, upon which a ballot was 
taken. 

The officers are as follows: 

President 
HENRY CABOT LODGE 

Vice-Presidents 

ARTHUR LORD 
CHARLES HOMER HASKINS 

Recording Secretary 
EDWARD STANWOOD 

Corresponding Secretary 
WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER 

Treasurer 
ALLAN FORBES 

librarian 
JULIUS HERBERT TUTTLE 

Cabinet-Keeper 
GRENVILLE HOWLAND NORCROSS 

Editor 
WORTHINGTON CHAUNCEY FORD 
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Members-at-Large of the Council 

ROGER BIGELOW MERRIMAN 
RUSSELL GRAY 
JOHN WOODFORD FARLOW 
PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM 
FRANCIS RUSSELL HART 

General Schaff read a chapter from his forthcoming work 
on Jefferson Davis. 
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MEMOIR 

or 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE 

By PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM 



No one who ever saw Edward Everett Hale could possibly 
forget him. No one who knew him could fail to be impressed 
by his powerful personality. Moreover, no one whom he had 
helped, or influenced, — and there were hundreds and thou- 
sands of such people, — could ever think of him except with 
gratitude and even reverence. 

Physically, he was a big man! He was built on generous 
lines. Feet and hands were enormous. His head was 
Homeric. Much the same might be said of him mentally. 
He was large in his grasp of things, — the very opposite of 
narrow, or limited in outlook. He cherished few prejudices. 
He kept himself free from sects and parties of all kinds. 
He was exalted enough to look beyond them. He enjoyed 
a wide horizon. 

Nor was it different when it came to moral attainments 
and to spiritual influence. He had a host of followers, an 
army of admirers, and countless friends. His friend and 
contemporary, Thomas Wentworth Higginson wrote of him: 
" Probably no man in America except Beecher aroused and 
stimulated so many minds as Hale, and his personal popular- 
ity was unbounded." 

He was the youngest member of the class of 1839 at 
Harvard, entering college at the early age of 13 ! He out- 
lived all his classmates, — most of them by many years, — 
and just as certainly he towered above them all in fame and 
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influence. In all respects, therefore, Dr. Hale, as he came 
familiarly to be called, was a marked and famous man. 
And he was famous, among other things, for the multiplicity 
of his interests, and for the variety of departments in which 
he attained distinction. He was a minister of Religion, a 
man of Letters, and a Social Reformer, — and in each of 
these three lines he established a national and even inter- 
national reputation. Moreover, as a Man of Letters, he was 
a writer of popular fiction, an essayist, and a poet, as well 
as an historian. 

In the line of Social Reform he was organizing a church- 
club one day, setting on foot a society for helping immigrants 
the next, and then on the third day proving himself a Prophet 
among peace advocates by suggesting that a Permanent High 
Court should be established among the nations, and telling 
how it could be organized. And when it comes to his career 
as a Minister of Religion nothing is more distinctive of him 
than the way his influence ignored denominational barriers! 
Many of the readers of his books had no idea that the popu- 
lar author of "The Man Without a Country" was the 
popular Pastor of a busy city church; and among those who 
did know, there were many who never dreamed that he be- 
longed to the heretical sect of Unitarians. 

No one, therefore, can consider the career of Dr. Hale, 
whether adequately or only briefly, without taking account 
of him in these separate lines. From early years to extreme 
old age, he was active in all three of them at once. He was 
all the time, and almost equally, — man of Letters, man of 
good works, and man of God! In this fact lay his strength 
as well as weakness, — the secret of his success as well as 
the cause of such minor failures as he made in life. And 
yet, it is probably a mistake to say that he would have 
accomplished more by attempting less, — that he would have 
harvested a better crop, if he had scattered seed with more 
careful hand! It is nearer the truth to say, that he achieved 
much because he was so inherently versatile, unceasingly 
active, and instinctively disposed to acts of helpfulness and 
service. It was as natural for him to want to help a fellow- 
creature, as it was for him to write a story, or to preach a 
sermon. He did all three with spontaneous ease, and he did 
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them all three at the same time throughout his long and active 
life. 

Perhaps the most controlling and far reaching influence in 
the career of Dr. Hale is to be found in the fact that his 
father was the editor of a newspaper. It was one of the best 
newspapers of the day; but still, it was a newspaper! It 
required haste in preparation and called for variety of printed 
matter, rather than careful statement, or precision of detail. 
He said once of himself, that he was " cradled in the sheets 
of the Boston Daily Advertiser." And the peculiar odor of 
the Daily Press could be detected in his doings to the end. 

For instance, he was only about 10 or 12 years old, when 
his father brought him one day a brief publication in French, 
told him to make a translation, and promised to have it 
printed in the newspaper. The boy was nonplussed. He 
knew no French. But his older sister knew a little. In 
accordance with the mother's advice, therefore, the two chil- 
dren betook themselves to a dictionary and worked out a 
translation which was printed, in due season, in the news- 
paper. Thus he took his first step in the realm of Letters; 
and never afterwards did the art of publishing have any fear 
for him. He was always ready, at almost any moment, to 
write upon a great variety of subjects, and to translate 
impulse into action. 

In college, he took his place quite naturally in the Literary 
Set; won two Bowdoin prizes; was in the first eight of the 
Phi Beta Kappa, and graduated second in his class, having 
been appointed Class Poet. Like most college youths he 
read widely; and, unlike many, he read deeply! It was 
indicative of his intention, already taken to become a min- 
ister, that we find him reading Emerson's " Nature." " It's 
an odd sort of book," he set down in his diary; " but I like 
it better than most every one else seems to; though to be sure 
there's a good deal in it that I can't understand." 

Later on, in his senior year, he heard Emerson's famous 
Divinity School Address. His disapproval was even more 
distinctly expressed. " I did not like it at all," he wrote. 
" The sermon seemed to me in singularly bad taste. Mr. 
Emerson's stock of startling phrases concerning God, mind, 
soul, etc., is getting exhausted, and I think his reputation 
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will fall accordingly." In all of this, we can see the influ- 
ence of early training. He was reared, in a very conservative 
school, and his parents found many to agree with them in 
thinking that the Concord Sage, with his Transcendentalism, 
was not wholly of a sound and balanced mind! 

But in his junior year the college diary set down something 
much more significant than these literary criticisms, — some- 
thing which reveals the youth to have been, in a very 
characteristic and a noble sense, the father of the man! 
Under September 14, 1838, occurs this entry: — "I went to 
the poorhouse to see our old Goody who has had a stroke 
of palsy." He went to the poorhouse, this lad of only 16, 
on an errand of helpfulness and mercy! I wonder how many 
of the other fellows, rooming in that college building, went 
to see in her weakness the paralyzed old woman who had 
made their beds and swept their rooms? Perhaps they all 
went, I don't know. But, what I do know is, that for more 
than 70 years after that little act of courtesy and considera- 
tion, Edward Everett Hale of the Harvard Class of '39 was 
constantly in one way or another, going to poorhouses, and 
to all sorts of out of the way places, — going everywhere, in 
short, that people needed help and could be given cheer! 
Then, and always afterwards, his was a life of eagerness to 
" Lend a Hand! " Indeed, so much was this the case, that, 
more than 80 years later, Lyman Abbott could write of him 
as "an American Abou Ben Adhem," whose name "led all 
the rest," because of love for his fellow-man! 

There can be no doubt, therefore, as regards the funda- 
mental and controlling impulse of his life! Whatever else 
he might be, and in later years was known to be, — whether 
author, story-writer, historian, Prophet, or Reformer, — he 
was first and foremost a minister! He was an author because 
he was a Minister of Religion first, and except for the love 
of his fellow man he never would have been the Preacher, 
Prophet and Reformer, whose name and influence reached 
across the sea. 

A son, who later came to be his biographer, has ventured 
to suggest that this American Abou Ben Adhem went into 
the Ministry of Religion because of the time he thus would 
have for literary work. He quotes certain sayings to sustain 
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this view. But the point was not well taken. From early 
years it seems to have been assumed in the family that the 
boy was to enter the ministry and no decided " Step " was 
necessary, or implied, when he did so! From first to last 
he was a vitally religious man! His faith was not concerned 
with formulas, dogmas, or "Articles"; it was first-hand, 
personal, direct. As a young man he felt himself " called " 
to the work; and like many another Prophet he could look 
back to moments of definite inspiration. Just as Channing, 
when a youth in college, saw the heavens open in a Cam- 
bridge meadow underneath a clump of willows, and received 
what he called a " message from the Spirit," so it was with 
Edward Everett Hale. The account that he gave of the ex- 
perience is well worth quoting. It deserves a place in Mysti- 
cal Literature, and proves this Boston boy, just out of 
Harvard College, the spiritual heir of Francis of Assisi, of 
Fenelon, and of Madame Guyon. The experience occurred 
in 1844, and that he wrote it out, more than half a century 
later, shows how deep an impression it had made, — shap- 
ing, indeed, a whole long life. 

" I was at Albany," he says, " where I had been very 
much alone. . . . Perhaps it was to this loneliness that I 
owe a revelation which stands out in my memories of life. 
I had been reading in my musty dark bed-room by an air- 
tight stove. I think I was reading the Revue des Deux- 
Mondes. But I put the book down for what people used to 
call Reflection, and I saw, or perceived, or felt, that I was 
not alone, and could not be alone. This Present Power 
knows me, and loves me! I know Him, and love Him. He 
is here: I am here: we are together! And it is a com- 
panionship much closer than I could have with any human 
being sitting in that chair! Of course," he adds, " I do not 
mean that before this I had never prayed to God, or waited 
for an answer. But it is true that the sense of perfect, or 
absolute companionship — the give and take sense of society, 
took form in my life then, by the side of that rusty stove, 
and in that musty little room at the hotel Delavan, such as 
it had never taken before." 

Thus this great man " experienced Religion " in his early 
manhood. It was an experience that never left him. He 
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could no more forget the incident than Isaiah could forget 
his vision of " the throne that was high and lifted up," or 
Ezekiel the scene that took place by the river of Chebar; or 
the Apostle Paul the light that burst upon him as he 
journeyed to Damascus. 

That mystical experience formed forever afterwards the 
central feature of his faith. His listeners heard him more 
than once affirm in his later years that he could put his whole 
creed into four words! Those words, he used to say with 
explosive emphasis, are these: " Our Father who art." Not 
my Father he used to go on and explain; not your Father; 
but " our Father." And not our Father was wast, in some 
distant past, long centuries ago; but "who art," — a living, 
constant Presence with us all! 

In this simple faith, and guided by this thought, he car- 
ried on an active and effective ministry! Thirty years after 
the vision at the Delavan, when some one wrote and asked 
about his beliefs, and how faith could be secured, he 
answered: "For faith, the soul needs to pray simply to 
God, ' Father, help me '; that is quite enough! " But, he 
added, " you can no more argue a man into faith with the 
best of arguments than you can whip him into faith with the 
best of whips." Here is something that must be felt; that 
comes as a result of quiet thought and lonely meditation. 

Moreover, it is not generally known that this mystic tend- 
ency to meditation was always strong in this restlessly-active 
man. One of the great books on Mysticism is Vaughan's 
Hours with the Mystics. It is written in the form of dia- 
logues, or conversations. A group of friends relate their 
experiences, and discuss historic visions. So Dr. Hale 
once undertook to carry on a correspondence with a 
highly-gifted brother minister, in which each should 
reveal to the other his inmost musings, revelations, and 
spiritual feelings! It is a thousand pities that the press of 
life soon caused the correspondence to be discontinued. If 
it had been carried on at length, and published, it would have 
given evidence of a deeply-spiritual, meditative, mystical 
side to one of the most energetic, busy men who ever lived! 

With such a vivid consciousness of spiritual things, his 
ministry was bound to be a fruitful one. He served but two 
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churches, — the Church of the Unity in Worcester for a 
period of ten full years; and then the South Congregational 
Society in Boston from 1856 until his death, — a period 
of more than fifty years But all this time he served the 
whole community as well! He was an active minister-at- 
large; whose parish was the world — his "people" all 
whom he could help. 

He used to set it down in his diary about once every year, 
that he was determined to curtail these outside interests, 
and confine himself to parish claims. But it could no more 
be than Amos could remain a herdsman in Tekoa, or than 
the great Apostle could resist the call from Macedonia! And 
yet, with endless outside interests, it is amazing how faithful 
he continued to parish needs, and denominational affairs. 
No man was ever less of a sectarian. Not a drop of bigot's 
blood was in his veins. He was always Catholic in spirit; 
but he valued higher than anything else his Congregational 
inheritance. He was a confirmed Liberal and a conscientious 
Unitarian; but he claimed fellowship with Christians every- 
where, and with human beings of all races! 

When Booker Washington first came to Boston, — long 
before he had come to be famous, — a big man gave him a 
lift with his heavy travelling bag, as he alighted from the 
train. A bewildered stranger in an unfamiliar northern city, 
the black youth, who was born in slavery, was then guided 
to a street car. The good Samaritan was Dr. Hale, — always 
the friend of any one in need of help. 

But in spite of his incessant service in the ministry, the 
name of Edward Everett Hale was getting all the time to be 
more and more the name of a man of Letters. It would be 
difficult, if not quite impossible, to say just when he first 
came forward as an author. As we have seen, he was cradled 
in a newspaper, and the rattle most familiar to his early 
years was the rattle of the printing press. He was born 
among books, and pen and paper were his toys. It can be 
definitely said, however, that his first real success as an 
author came through his " Man Without a Country." And, 
as not infrequently happens, the book which first attracted 
attention, and securely made his reputation, still remains 
the most popular and famous that he ever wrote. 
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It was Dr. Hale's own opinion that the best of all his 
stories was " In His Name." And that tale of the early 
Waldenses has the supreme advantage over nearly all his 
other works of fiction, in not being an extravaganza. It was 
neither whimsical nor farcical, — but simple, natural and 
touching. I read it for the first time very recently, and it 
was with difficulty that I could bring myself to put it down 
until it had been finished. 

Dr. Hale's general method in fiction can hardly be com- 
mended as the highest. It was his custom " to make a prac- 
tically impossible assumption," — to outline, or picture, a 
situation that was outside the range of the credible, " and 
then proceed to tell the story in a logical and realistic man- 
ner." I imagine that his method grew out of the fact that he 
generally read these stories to church gatherings, or at 
Sunday-School entertainments. The first necessity on such 
rather dreary occasions is to catch the attention, and wake 
up the assembly. And this he did somewhat to the detriment 
of literary art. But he did it with consummate skill, and it 
is an evidence of his genius that his " Man Without a Coun- 
try " was generally accepted as historic. From the day of 
its first appearance to the present moment, it has had a host 
of readers, and it taught a lesson that the growth of inter- 
nationalism has not yet made unnecessary. Moreover, as a 
work of fiction, it goes far to establish the soundness of the 
author's own estimate of where his true talent really lay. He 
often used to say of himself that he was by nature a story- 
teller. 

Perhaps it was because of this that he treated History as 
lightly as he did, — caring more for the general sweep of 
events than for accuracy in detail. He loved nothing better 
in his later years than drawing on his memories, as he sought 
to make the past a living, throbbing, actual thing. But with 
the multitude of his interests, he could not, or did not, take 
the time to verify his statements, so that his stories, rather 
than his histories, redound to his literary reputation. He 
believed in original sources, but he was often in too much of 
a hurry to seek for them. In general, too, his dictum that 
history must first of all be interesting, caused him to lay 
too little emphasis on accuracy; while his memory, although 
remarkable, was not entirely infallible. 
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But to many people Dr. Hale was neither minister, nor 
man of Letters, but first, and foremost, and forever, an in- 
defatigable philanthropist, and leader in all phases of good 
work! There was hardly a movement for helping the poor, 
lifting up the fallen, recovering the lost, visiting the impris- 
oned and the fatherless, and generally for bringing light into 
socially dark places, that he did not champion and abet! 
For nearly four score years he was absolutely restless in his 
passion to be of use, to help along God's kingdom, to be 
about the " Father's Business," and to " lend a hand." No 
one occupying a pulpit was ever more convinced than he that 
the Christian minister's first function was to engage in Chris- 
tian work. The preaching of good sermons was of less im- 
portance in his eyes than the promotion of good causes. 

And yet, with all his enthusiasm for human welfare he 
elaborated no scheme for social salvation. He promulgated 
no system of which he came to be the champion. He origi- 
nated no new method of reform like Arnold Toynbee, nor 
any pioneering work like General Booth. Radical reforms, 
unpopular causes failed to strike the spark of fire in his 
breast. He was brought up in a conservative social school. 
His mother, who was a sister of Edward Everett, could de- 
scribe the spare-room in the Hale household, as " a Sanctum 
where the voice of the young pleader for the slave was 
never heard." This man, therefore, was not a theoretical, 
but a practical Reformer. He was a day by day worker for 
the right: not a slashing, critical exponent of the evils of the 
social system in the midst of which we live. He set himself 
to cure troubles that were near at hand, and did not under- 
take to tell the world how all social troubles could be elimi- 
nated. In the matter of social diseases he was a " general 
practitioner," and not a surgical " specialist." He was the 
friend of all good movements, the fanatical exponent of no 
one in particular ! As his old friend, Dr. Lyman Abbott, has 
written of him: "He was not a partisan of any party in 
either church or state; nor the enlisted adherent of any 
cause. He was not an Abolitionist, nor a Prohibitionist, nor 
a Socialist — nor was he enrolled in the ranks of their oppo- 
nents. He was an advocate of many causes; but he did not 
belong to any organized body of Reformers." 
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In all of this, however, there was one conspicuous exception; 
and because of this exception, he proved himself "A Prophet 
of the 20th Century; " and about as clear-eyed and far- 
seeing a Prophet as recent centuries have seen. The name 
of Dr. Hale will probably be remembered longest in con- 
nection with World-Peace, and because he foresaw a particu- 
lar need if Peace were ever to be permanent. This need was 
that of a permanent International Tribunal, — a Supreme 
Court of the Nations! As early as 1885 he began to preach 
and prophesy upon the matter; and he never ceased his 
prophecies until death took him to the Judgment Seat of God. 
In 1889, in the course of a sermon which was entitled " The 
Twentieth Century," which was preached at Washington 
probably with some of the Supreme Court Judges before him 
in the congregation, he went for the first time with some 
detail into the subject. He said: "The 20th Century will 
apply the word of the Prince of Peace to international life. 
The wisdom of statesmen will devise the solution which 
soldiers and statesmen will accept with thankfulness. . . . 
The suggestion will come from one of the six great Powers. 
It will come from a nation which has no large permanent 
military establishment; that is to say, it will probably come 
from the United States. This nation, in the most friendly 
way, will propose to the other Great Powers to have, each 
one, a jurist of world-wide fame, who, with the other five, 
shall form a permanent tribunal of the highest dignity. 
Everything will be done to give this tribunal the honor and 
respect of the world. As an international court it will be 
organized without reference to any special case under dis- 
cussion. Then it will exist! Timidly, at first, and with a 
certain curiosity, two nations will refer to it some inter- 
national question, — not of large importance, — which has 
perplexed their negotiations. The tribunal will hear counsel, 
and will decide. Their decision will be the first in a series 
which will mark the great victory of the 20th Century." 

Such was his prophecy when it first was made! He re- 
peated it often. He elaborated it. He got people familiar 
with the thought and the principle. He explained why arbi- 
tration methods did not meet the need, nor offer a solution. 
"Arbitration," he said with prophetic insight, " is not the 
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remedy. Arbitrators are selected after a controversy has 
arisen, and passions and prejudices are aroused. They repre- 
sent the two parties, generally with an umpire to hold the 
balance between them. No fundamental principles are 
settled by their decision; — only the immediate question is 
settled, and that usually by a compromise! A Permanent 
Court exists before the controversy arises, its existence tends 
to abate the prejudices and passions which that controversy 
otherwise would kindle. . . . And by its decisions it settles 
principles that will prevent future disputes of a similar 
character from arising." 

At the time, in the early oo's, all this seemed the picture 
of a Poet; the fantasy of a Preacher; an old man's dream! 
But it was a vision, not a dream: and the aged seer was never 
weary of unfolding it. He came back and back to it at the 
Mohonk Conferences; and he preached about it so inces- 
santly that the people in his pews grew tired of the subject. 
He was thirty years, or more, ahead of his time; that was 
all ! He was obeying his own motto to " Look forward, and 
not back." Had he lived to see his prophecy fulfilled; the 
Permanent Court established, and the Judges actually elected 
by the League of Nations, his only possible regret would have 
been that his own country failed to lead the way, and was 
not among the other nations which chose the fifteen Judges. 

But that was perhaps a mere detail, — the outcome of 
forces which could not have been foreseen! Surely, how- 
ever, it is most appropriate, that the Court should actually 
have been organized; that the Judges should have been 
sworn to their duties, and have taken their places on this 
International Bench, in the centennial year of the Prophet, 
who saw them there in vision more than 30 years ago. 

In the days to come, when an Art Commission undertakes 
fittingly to adorn the International Supreme Court-Room in 
the Peace Palace at the Hague, a prominent place should be 
set aside for some memorial to Edward Everett Hale. Per- 
haps there will be a portrait of him, or a bust. Perhaps there 
will be a fresco on the walls which will show a Preacher, in 
a black Geneva gown, leaning over a pulpit, and unfolding 
the vision that was given him of God. 

But whether it be outwardly, or only on the unseen walls 
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of time, the memorial of this 20th Century Prophet is certain 
to endure. 

Edward Everett Hale was born in Boston, Mass., April 
3, 1822, the son of Nathan, and Sarah Preston (Everett) 
Hale. He studied at the Boston Public Latin School, and 
entering Harvard at the early age of 13, graduated in the 
class of 1839. 

For two years he served as an usher in the Public Latin 
School. October 13, 1852, he married at Hartford, Con- 
necticut, Emily Baldwin Perkins, by whom he had a large 
family of children. 

He was minister of the Church of the Unity, Worcester, 
Mass., 1846-56, and of the South Congregational Society, 
Boston, Mass., from 1856 till the time of his death. In 1903 
he was appointed Chaplain to the United States Senate. 

In 1879, he was given the Degree of S. T. D. by Harvard; 
in 1901 an LL.D. by Dartmouth, and in 1904, the same 
Degree by Williams College. 

He was an overseer of Harvard, 1866-1875, and 1876- 
1887. 

In 1887, he was appointed a member of the first Board of 
Preachers to the University. 

He died in his home in Roxbury, Mass., June 10, 1909. 



